Another Academy TV staffer, Mrs. Barbara Gordon, acted as codrdinator 
here for the show and, with the television staff filling various jobs, “Bonanza 
The Story of the Comstock” was telecast as the premiere show of the series. 
An hour-long film of this excellent program, sans commercials, will be shown 
at the regular April meeting of the Academy, Wednesday, April 17, at 8:15 p. ., 
in May Treat Morrison Auditorium, Because the film highlights the early history 
of Virginia City, members of the California Historical Society are also invited 
to attend. 


LocaL Flora Comrts Home 


IN AN EXCHANGE of specimens between the Academy and the Riksmuseum in 
Stockholm, Sweden, the Academy Herbarium is richer by some 92 specimens, 
all of them collected by Nils Johan Andersson more than 100 years ago. 

Andersson was botanist on the Swedish expedition that went around the 
world from 1851-1853 in the frigate Eugenie. In 1852, the year before the Acad- 
emy was founded, Andersson collected the specimens in California and Hawaii. 

Among the specimens are 35 from San Francisco, now the oldest San Fran- 
cisco plants in the herbarium and especially interesting because the Academy 
botanists are currently engaged in a detailed survey of local flora. Also included 
are five specimens collected here which are now extinct. 

The remainder of the specimens were collected in Coloma, California, and 
in Hawaii. 

Wuart Price Toaps? 
Sremuart Aquarium has on display two healthy and rare Surinam Toads, the 
only two in this part of the U.S., and two out of only about two dozen in the 
entire country. All of which is fascinating enough, but now the aquarium staff 
reports that, among other interesting features, the toads are consuming earth- 
worms at the rate of twelve and a half cents worth apiece every day. 

Admittedly this is no fortune but the cost does mount quickly enough to 
make the aquarium hesitant about acquiring any additional specimens, even 
though they are coveted. If conclusion must be drawn, even the lowly worm 
creates budgetary headaches in this age. 


ASTRONOMY SECTION MEETING 


“Tue Properties of Licut and Their Application to Astronomical Study,” a 
series of demonstrations and discussions, will be continued at the next regular 
meeting of the Astronomy Section at 8 p.m., Wednesday, March 27. 


New MEMBERS 


‘THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS were elected by the Council at its meeting of February 
13,1957: 


REGULAR MEMBERSHIP Dr, Mervyn R, Hamlin FamMity MEMBERSHIP 
Mr. E. Otto Barrett Mr. W.G. Henshaw Mr. Herbert Bowerma n 
Mr. W. B. Beatty Mr. Fred A. Hoyer Mr. John Briggs 
Mr. Howard L. Cogswell Ree herman hiclaon: Mr. Richard R. Coffin 


Mr. Theodore R. Meyer 


Mrs. Gladys Conklin ore B 
Mr. Frederick Sherwood 


Mr. Robert A. Erickson Mr. S. Charles Olivia 


Mr. Edward R. FitzSimmons Pt. William J. Olsen Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Shubin 
Mr. Ernest K. Gann Mr. Ellis R. Randall Mr. Frank C. York 
Mr. James F. Haley Mr. Leonard M. White SruDENT MEMBERSHIP 


Javier Penalosa 
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March Announcement 


Tue REGULAR Marcu Meetine of the California Academy of Sciences will be 
held at 8:15 p.m., Wednesday, March 20, in the May Treat Morrison Audito- 
rium. Fran William Hall, master of nature photography, will be this month’s 
Walter B. Scaife Foundation lecturer. Known in every state of the Union and 
most of Canada for his lecturing under the auspices of the National Audubon 
Society, Hall will take his audience on a color motion picture expedition to: 


“Hawai, U.S. A.” 


More than two thousand miles west of the states, yet distinctly part of the 
U.S. A., Hawau—triendly, sunny, beautiful land of fern forests and volcanos— 
lies basking 1n the expanse of the Pacific. 

Those who have visited Hawaii and those who have yet to make the trip 
will be charmed alike by Hall’s all-color documentary of the islands. Combining 
his lifelong interest in natural history with the pursuit of photography as an art 
and as a science, Hall has taken memorable scene after scene of Diamond Head, 
Waikiki, outriggers, a luau, pineapple felds, banana plantations and sugar cane 
harvesting. 

But he has gone farther afield than the ordinary visitor, catching the flavor of 
almost inaccessible offshore islands populated by brown and red-footed boobies, 
the Christmas Island shearwater, frigate birds, sooty and noddy terns and 
Hawaiian stilts. 

Hall has recorded on film the beauty of Hawaii’s plants and profuseness of 
its flowers and, in addition, he pictures the islands’ many races of people in their 
native dignity, all a part of “Hawaii, U.S. A.” which Academy members and 
the public are cordially invited to see. 


SHop Harp at Work 

LaTHES ARE TURNING and saws are buzzing in the Academy’s instrument shop 
where the staff is working on a projection orrery ordered by Fels Planetarium 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and a Foucault Pendulum ordered by the Museum 
of Natural History in San Diego. 

A. S. Getten is building the orrery—which projects the solar system as it 
would appear from out in space—complete with a new system of elliptical gears; 
and Alvin Gundred is constructing the Foucault Pendulum. 
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eae R. SLEVIN 


1881-1957 


Josrpn R. Stevin, Curator of the Department of Herpetology and a member of 
the Academy’s staff for 53 years, died suddenly on February 15, 1957, apparently 
of a heart attack. 

Mr. Slevin was born in San Francisco, September 13, 1881. His father was 
Thomas E. Slevin, a man of considerable learning, a member of the California 
Academy of Sciences, and an enthusiastic amateur ornithologist, who accumu- 
lated a private collection of about 3,000 birds. Joseph accordingly grew up in 
an environment conducive to an interest in science. As a boy he sometimes went 
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with his father to visit George Davidson, a distinguished scientist and past presi- 
dent of the Academy. 

Joseph was educated at St. Ignatius College in San Francisco and at St. Mary’s 
College in Kansas. Then a thirst for travel and adventure took him to sea. 
By the time he was 23 he had served an enlistment in the U.S. Navy and had 
made some 20 voyages with the Oceanic Steamship Company. 

Then came the opportunity to combine his love of the sea with his interest 
in science. The Academy was planning an expedition to the Galapagos Islands 
and needed a crew that could both sail a ship and do scientific work. Slevin was 
obviously qualified as a sailor, and his family background gave promise that he 
would make a good collector. He was given an intensive course in collecting 
reptiles by Dr. John Van Denburgh, then curator of Herpetology, and on June 
28, 1905, he sailed for the Galapagos aboard the schooner Academy. His first 
employment at the Academy was in May, 1904, so he had a year of training with 
Van Denburgh before the expedition sailed. 

The Galapagos expedition was away 17 months. While it was gone the 
Academy’s museum was completely destroyed in the earthquake and fire of 
1906. But when the expedition returned to San Francisco on November 29, 
1906, the Academy—which did not have much else—had the world’s foremost 
collection of Galapagos fauna and flora. 

Mr. Slevin returned to the Academy as Van Denburgh’s assistant, and in 
1928 became curator of the department. 

In addition to being an authority on the Galapagos Islands, Slevin collected 
extensively in Lower California, Australia, and elsewhere. His bibliography of 
scientific publications includes 58 titles, the last one published in September, 
1956. At the time of his death he had two books in manuscript, one a history 
of exploration in the Galapagos, the other a popular handbook of reptiles. 

Mr. Slevin served as a submarine officer in World War I, and tried hard to 
get back into the Navy in World War II, but was rejected on account of his age. 
Thereupon he did the next best thing, and worked almost literally day and night 
in the Academy’s instrument shop on contract work for the U.S. Navy. 

At the annual meeting of the Academy on October 6, 1954, recognition was 
given to Mr. Slevin’s fifty years of service by his election as Honorary Member, 
the highest honor the Academy can bestow. 

Joseph Slevin was a man of extraordinary character and devotion to duty. 
He had a deep loyalty to the Academy, and placed the welfare of the institution 
above every personal consideration. No sacrifice was too great, no service too 
humble, if it in any way contributed to the Academy’s welfare. Likewise he 
was singularly loyal in friendships. He was unassuming, quiet spoken, com- 
pletely undemonstrative. But those who came to know him learned that they 
could have no finer friend. 

Aprit MEETING 


Earty 1n January, members of the Academy’s television department including 
Benjamin Draper, Mrs. Draper, Freda McCaig, Richard Cook and Ernest Rook, 
and joined later by Dr. Robert C. Miller, spent several days in Virginia City, 
Nevada, where they assisted Columbia Broadcasting System in launching a new 
television series entitled “Odyssey.” 
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